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An Account of the Cataraé of Staubbach, in Swifferland, 


N the bailiwick of Interlacken and canton of Bern, in 
Swiflerland, is Lauterbrunnen, a village, or rather collection 

of cottages, fprinkled, like thofe of Grindelwald, about the 
valley and acceflible parts of the hills. Near the clergyman’s 
houfe is the celebrated catara& of Staubbach, to view which is 
almoft the only motive, that induces a great number of tra- 
vellers,every fummer, to vifit the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
“ This torrent,” fays Mr. Coxe, “ rolls perpendicularly 
from fo confiderable a height, as to refolve itfelf into fine fpray 5 
the greateft part of it fallsclear of the overhanging mountain, 
during its whole defcent; but the remainder dafhes about 
half way againfta projection from the rock, and flies off with 
great violence. ‘The clerzyman meafured, a fhort time ago, 
its perpendicular height, and found it nine hundred and thirty 
feet. The fun fhining in an oppofite direGtion, a miniature 
rainbow was reflected toward the bottom of the fall: While 
I flood at fome diftance, the rainbow aflumed a femicircular 
figure ; as I approached, the extreme points gradually coinci- 
ded, and formed acomplete,circle of the moft lively and bril- 
liant colours. In order to have a ftill finer view, I ventured 
Nearer and nearer; the circle at the fame time becoming 
fmaller and fmaller; and as I ftood quite under the fall, it fude _ 
denly difappeared. When I looked up to the torrent, in this 
fituation, it refembled a cloud of duft ; And from this circum- 
ftance indeed it takes its name ; Staubbach fignifying, in the 
German language, a fpring of duf?, I paid for my curiofity, 
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by being extremely wet; but then I had the fatisfaCtion, at the 
fame time, of feeing a rainbow in miniature: Nouncommon 
phznomenon, as itmay be obferved in any cafcade, upon which 
the fun fhines d liredtly i in acertain pofition. In the prefent in. 
ftance, however, it was fome confolation to me, that the objet 
happened to be peculiarly ftriking.”’ 

With fuch impetuous violence the torrent rufhes down a 
precipice upward of niae hundred feet high, that its waters, in 
a manner, leave near two thirds of the rock dry, and do not 
reach, but at this diftance, the lower projecting rocks which it 
covers with fioth, rufhing witha roaring noife, into the bafon 
below 3 accompanied by a tempeft, occafioned by a violent 
agitation of the air, excited by the rapidity of this fall. The 
circular hillock, near the rainbow, at the foot of the rock, 
from the top of which we may contemplate this beautiful phe- 
nome.on, forms one of the fides of the refervoir. Above the 
great torrent, is feen 2nother fmall fall, floating in the-air,at 
the pleafure of the winds. ‘This brook is named the Kupfer 
backlein, or rivulet of copper. ‘The fide of the rock, beyond 
that of Staubbach, is ca'led Schnepff At the extremity of it, 
which is almoft perpendicular, a mafs of rock overhangs, and 
from which rufhes aconfiderable brook. On the oppofite part 
of the landicape, is feen, at the extremity of the Mount of 
the Virgin, an ifolated conical point, called the Monk, fromits 
exact refemblance to a monk’s hood. In the diftance appear 


mountains of fnow and glaciers. 





Inierefiing Anecdote of a — led Engraver, with Ree 
leétions. 


{from « ‘The Rhine: Ora Journey from Utrecht to Francfort; 
chichy by the Borders of tac Rhine, and the paflage down that 


River from Mentz to Bonn; by T’. Cogan, M. D.”) 


BE T Ts Rh Alix. 
Du; ufjeldorff. 

ig bp ycae gives us more fallacious ideas of humanna- 
AN ture, or militates with greater force in favour of the 
Opinion, that a very inc onfiderable portion of comfort is pole 
fet led iy mankind, than the pages of generz! hittory. We 
are induc ed, | may tay, feducec “4 by the narratives of the hit- 
toiian, to contem plate the cieation as one great theatre of vio- 
lence. Mankind are iar ek: as univertall) oppreiii ve, cruel, 
unrelcating . 
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unrelenting. In a word, blood-fhed and devaftation are fup- 
pofed to be the common lot of humanity ; fo that even the 
compaffionate reader is impelled to catch the fpirit breathed in 
their narratives, and tempted to curfe the {pecies. 

But compaffionate readers would feel themfelves more com- 
pofid, if they recollected, that, by the perufal of, 2 few months, 
aferies of events are made to pafs in review before us, which 
required years and ages to be put into execution ; if they re- 
collected, that general hiftory is the magazine of diftrefs, vil- 
lany, and cruelty ;—that its pages are profefledly crowded with 
extraordinary incidents; and that the intermediate periods, 
pafled over in filence, are filled up with peaceful enjoyment. 
Of every army that has been cut off, the individuals that coms 
pofed it, muft have paffed through years allotted to growth and 
maturity, before they could be brought forward upon the theatre 
of action: They muft have arrived toa certain age, before 
they were ripe for being fhot through the body, or hewn to 
pieces in battle; and, fince ftanding armies, and difciplined 
troops, have been fubftituted in the place of irregulars, the 
largeft aflemblage of military force, is but a comparatively 
{mall feleétion from the multitude. All cities muft have 
flourifhed for years, and fome have for ages, before difcord and 
tyranny could have deftroyed them. In fhort, the hiftory of 
diftrefled countries, refembles the hiftory of hofpitals and mad= 
houfes: Whoever takes a furvey of thefc, may be aftonifhed, 
perhaps, as well as affected, with their number. But, excepting 
in occafional epidemics, or in other particular circumfta nces, 
this number of the fick and the maimed, &c. does not ftrike us 
in the common walks of life, or they appear in too {mall a pro- 
portion, to excitea murmur. We are not to forman eftimate 
of the guantum of enjoyment pofleffed by oxen and fheep, by 
the bloody fcenes of a flaughter-houfe. 

We fhould alfo recollect, that the narratives of commotions 
and wars, and great exertions, and great fufferings, are highly 
pleafantto the mind. In hiftory, romance, and tragedy, it is 
the plots, and intrigues, and cruelties of one party, and the 
diftrefs, or intricate fituation of the other, that render thefe 
publications fo peculiarly interefting. Our attention relaxes, 
when fufferings are at anend, We drop the curtain, when 
the ftruggles of diftrefs are no more, and are contented with 
very confufed and general ideas of the happinefs which enfues, 
without being inquifitive concerning the minuter circumftances 
that compofe it. Thus, after the mind has been eagerly en 
gaged in the contcmplation of all the component parts of mis 
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fery, and dwelt upon every part with minute attention, it draws 
the fallacious conclufion, that there is fcarcely any thing in 
the world but wretchednefs, _ No, my friend, this is not fair ; 
There muft be a large portion of enjoyment in the world, 
when diltrefs itfelf is made the fubject of innocent, and even 
fublime delight ! 

Once more: Vice generally advertifes itfelf, by the great 
and immediate mifchief it does :—vice, like poifon, is deftruce 
tive in fmaller dofes; while the practice of virtue, like the 
daily ufe of nutritious food, is a ftill, quiet, habitual procefs, 
{upporting habitual health and comfort. “Thoufands, and tens 
of thoufands, for example, are daily nourifhed by the ufe of 
milk and no one rejoices at the good ; but if this milk happens 
to turn four in a brafs kettle, and proves fatal to a few indi- 
viduals, the difafter is in every public paper, and in every mouth; 
aud we all fhudder at the evil. 

In this manner | love to contemplate human nature; andit 
does my heart good. Ithas atripleadvantage. It infpires with 
more pious fentiments of the Divine Government,—with more 
kindly ideas of our fellow mortals,—and it diffufes achearful 
calm over the mind, which the mind never can enjoy, without 
being in tolerable unifon with every thing around it. Yes, 
Sir, I am pofitive that there is much virtue in the world, and 
confequently, much happinefs. Innumerable would be the ine 
ftances of virtuous conduct, if, unfortunately for the juftifi- 
cation of the human character, virtue was not, generally {peak- 
ing, of fo filent and referved a nature. As it moftly loves to 
do good in private, we cannot always trace its fteps. It may 
work infenfibly ; but it works with efficacy ; and fociety is 
kept together in tolerable order, without its energy being im 
mediately perceived, or the links of its connection being dif- 
tinétly marked. If all the good which has been done, were 
as loudly proclaimedas the evil, fure 1 am, that it would make 
noife enough to ftifle the voice of complaint. 

When, therefore, we are able to draw out of obfcurity, ine 
ftances of noble fentinient and conduct, I beg leave to confider 
thefe as the accidental difcovery of what is naturally latent, 
and as {mall fpecimens of the much that remains behind, rather 
than as unufual inftances of philanthropy. With this view, I 
fhall proceed to the narrative promifed you, and introduce to 
your acquaintance a whole group of worthies, co-operating to 
effectuate the happinefs of an individual. 


(To be continued.) ‘ 
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On having too high an Opinion of One’s-Self. 


LTHOUGH telf-love is a paffion, which never appears 
in avery amiable light, yet it fo generally prevails in the 
world, that it becomes us to {peak of it with no greater degree 
of harfhnefs, than we are ouriclves ready to bear. When we 
treat of any crimes, or dangerous principles which we neither 
cominit nor entertain, we may be allowed toemploy the lan- 
guage of fevere cenfure, and that without any imputation of 
hypocrify. But when we come tofpeak of a paffion from 
which probably no human creature was ever entirely free, we 
muft either fpeak with an humble confideration of the frailty 
of our natures, or we mutt be content to confefs our fault, and 
take our fhare inthe general blame, A diflertation againft {elf~ 
love would elfe perhaps exhibit a ludicrous fpecimen of it; 
and Fielding, with admirable humour, makes Parion Adams 
launch forth intocommendation of a fermon he wrote o7 Va- 
Hitye 
But whatever fhare of felf-love may fall to the lot of mankind 
ingeneral, fame of us may be fo fenfible of it in ourfelves and 
others, as to make it an ufeful fubjed&t of difcourfe, and a pro- 
per occafion for blame, efpecially when we find it carried to 
unwarrantable length, and making men fretful, uneafy and ri- 
diculous, who expected to enjoy fatisfattion and happinefs. 
Self-love might eafily be traced to {clf-prefervation, as its foun- 
tain head, a juft and natural principle which accompanics us 
throughout life, and is never blamed unlefs when coupled with 
difhonour or cowardice. It is by lawful means only thata maa 
hasa right to preferve his exiftence, or his liberty. 

One branch of felf-love, very common in focial life, is the 
thinking our felves to be of too much confequence, that is, 
of more confequence than we really are,and therefore unders 
valuing others ; for it isto be obferved that no man adds a 
virtue to his lift, unlefS at the expence of fome other perfon. 
Every thing is eftimated by comparifon, He who thinks him- 
felf very wife, will think his neighbour a great blockhead 5 and 
much of the pleafure derived from wealth arifes from the con- 
fideration that it belongs not to others around us. Such is our 
opinion of our own fenfe and wifdom, that we frequently won- 
der how people can poflibly be happy who do not live precifely 
aswedo. And this very favourable opinion of ourfelves, in 
preference to all the reft of our neighbours, furnifhes nine 
tenths of that converfation, with which we cool our tea in the 
gentecleft parties. What would Mrs. A, have to fay, if ~ 
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did not recolle& what frightful drefs Mrs. B. appeared in, what 
a fhabby dinner Mrs. C. gave, how ftrangely Mrs. D. brings 
up her children, and how aukwardly Mrs, E. plays at cards? 
And how eafily and naturally does fhe expect that we fhall turn 
our admiration toward her antagonif? virtues, her tafteful drefs, 
elegant dinner, excllent fyftem of education, and graceful 
handling of the cards! In fhort, any one may fee that thisisa 
downright robbery, and that this lady has thought proper to 
{trip her acquaintance of all their good qualities, that the may 
complete her own lift. For fuch a robbery I know of no bet- 
ter excufe than the lines, “ He that.is robbed, not knowing 
what is ftole, 


«s Let him not know it, and he’s not robbed at all.” 


But is obvious, that if this opinion of one’s-felf led only to 
fuch difplays of vanity as are merely ridiculous, they might be 
treatedasfuch. A far worfe confequence, however, is to be 
apprehended, and I am afraid is too often to be obferved ; I 
mean, a difpofition to envy, the bane of happinefs, and to cen- 
forioufnels, the parent of a thoufand falfehoods. Now envyis 
a paffion which fteals fo gradually upon the mind, and when 
firmly feated there, is expelled, if expelled at all, with fo much 
difficulty, that we cannot be too careful to guard againft its 
firft approaches, nor too grateful to him who points out its 
fource ina quarter where we leaft expectit. As to cenforioul- 
nefs, independent of its being the moft unamiable of all dif- 
pofitions, it approaches the neareft of any toa confirmed habit 
of falfehood. A cenforious perfon feldom icruples to add a 
little to what may be really true, or if informed that there is no 
truth at all in the circumftance related, will be fo forry to lole 
it, as to boldly defy all contradiction. 

A fecond bad conf quence of too high an opinion of ourfelves 
and of its attendant, a cenforious difpofition, is that we are by 

egrees fo entirely drawn away to the affairs of others, as to 
have neither leifure nor inclination to look into our own. In 
deed it cannot be expeéted that when we difcover in the conduct 
of others, fo many circumftances from which we derive caufe 
for triumph, we fhould eafily be prevailed upon to give up fuch 
a delightful employment. Hence, as we never look within 
but to approve, and never without but to condemn, it will be no 
great wonder if our wifdom in doing the one or the other hhall 
appear equally doubtful, to one who is fo placed as to judge 
impartially of both—Lady Wrangle, a perfonage of avery 
ancient 
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ancient family, and very numerous connexions, has attained 
great perfection in the art of finding fault with every body but 
herfelf, and as her rank entitles her to a place at many tables, 
fhe is never without an opportunity to difplay her talent. What 
occurred yefterday is the topic of converfation to-day. The 
hour of dining was too late, or too early, or what is worfe than 
both, ** fhe never could abide that hour.” The dinner was 
too plentiful, or too fcanty ; part of it was underdone, and 
part overdone; the difhes were improperly arranged, or too 
haftily removed ; there was too great a {pace, or not a proper 
{pace of time between the courfes; the defert was fumptuous, 
but it was not well chofen; the company were not all to her 
liking, and fhe wondered that fame people would afk other people 
to their table, when it was well known that certain people 
courted no fuch acquaintance. The coffee was four, and the 
tea was cold, and, for her part, “* fhe fhould never think of 
fetting down her company to fuch a fupper,”’ not to mention 
that the cards appeared to have been played with before, and 
the fum played for was vulgar. When thefe matters have 
been detailed, the drefles of the company pafs in review, and 
“ nothing, upon the whole can be conceived fo bad.”—Yet 
with all this critical fkill in the affairs of others, Lady Wrangle 
does not fee that her own want amendment, and that fhe fel- 
dom attempts to excel others, without affording her friends the 
moft ample revenge. 

As it is clear that fuch a difpofition, founded upon vanity, 
leads to envy, it is furprifing that a rational creature fhould in- 
dulge a paffion, not only hateful in itfelf, but fo tormenting to 
the poffefior as to be the abfolute bane of happinefs. Could 2 
good opinion of ourfelves, of what we do and of what we poi- 
fefs, be confined within proper bounds, it might perhaps oc- 
cafionally vent itfelf ina little harmlefs vanity, but it would 
ultimately lead to a contented and peaceful difpofition; it would 
afford comfort to the poor,and confolation to the induftrious 5 
and we cannot doubt that much rational converiation may be 
derived from contemplating the unhappy fituation of the rich, 
the powerful and the gay, and comparing it with the ftate of 
thofe who live ina peaceable and virtuous obfcurity, free from 
the cares of wealth, the dangers of power, and the foolifhneds 
of levity. But when we carry this conceit fo far as to eftablith 
our opinion as the ftandard of all propriety, we cannot ftop 
fhort by being only ridiculous; we fliall acquire an cnvious, 
difcontented and cenforious temper, embitter our lives, and dif- 
turb the tranquilityof others. And fuch a difpofition is fo ad- 
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verfe to happinefs, that wherever we find it, we may be pretty 
certain we have found the union of a weak head with a bad 
heart. No man is without vanity, but vanity in little things, 
in things which do not concern us, is a certain fymptomof a 
defe& in the underftanding. 

Although we muft candidly confefs, if we examine our own 
hearts, that moft men have a much higher opinion of them. 
felves than they deferve, yet the precife extent of that opinion, 
and how much of it ought to be taken away, I believe, no man 
knows. Some light may be thrown upon it by confidering how 
men are generally apt to eftimate an injury done to them, and 
in this, it muft be allowed, they feldom err by being too humble, 
Itis this conceit of one’s-f-lf which occafions men to be fo 
very fore, when idle reports are fpread to their difadvantage ; 
in courts of law, we have fome curious fpecimens of this, in 
the damages laid by the plaintiff for an injury, real or fuppofed, 
Thefe are generally fo very much exceeding the injury itfelf, 
that there are very few inftances where the complainant is 
gratified to the extent of his expe€tations. I remember acafe 
of a gentleman profecuting a printer for a libel, which reflected 
on his private and public charaéter. He laid his damages at 
ten thoufand pounds, but fo different was the opinion of the 
jury from that which he entertained of his confequence, that 
they gave only one hundred pounds ; and perhaps, if our opinion 
of our confequence and merits were reduced toa queftion de- 
terminable in this manner, it might often happen that the hune 
dredth part of our merit only would be allowed. 

While [ am upon the fubject of injuries, 1 may obferve that 
itis not unpleafant to remark the avidity with which each man 
magnifies the injury donetohim. If hehas fuffered by fraud, 
he bas fuffered as none ever fuffered before; if by misfortunes, 
they were the moft extraordinary that ever happened. Even 
his difeafes afford fome fuel to the paffion of vanity. His gout 
was more fevere, his fever more dangerous, his broken limb 
more difficult to be reduced than any thing of the kind ever 
heard of. So fond are fome men of detailing fuch adventures, 
that they either derive great pleafure from them, or think that 
others do, To think that the world cares a great deal about 
us, is.no uncommon failing. The Tatler or Spectator ( 
forget which) mentions a ftory of one footman afking another, 
“¢ what the world thought of his marriage ?”’ This deference 
to the opinion of the world is but a fpecies of affectation, for 
very few men really care about the opinion of the world in 
any matter which they are carneft in purfuing, and the world 
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isfo far even with them that they never exprefs an anxiety 
about its opinion, without the mortification of a difappoint- 
ment. 

Of all men, poetical lovers have been fondeft of entertain- 
ing the opinion that the qwar/d is concerned with their fuccefs, 
and this they carry to fuch an excels as affects even the inani- 
mate creation. Ifa lover is difappointed, not only the birds 
muft ce2fe to warble, but the fun muft fhine no more, the ri- 
vers no longer meander, and the brooks and the purling ftreams 
muft become dry, until a fmile from the fair one fhall renew 
their powers. 

Onthe whole, while we indulge a good opinion of ourfelves, 
it becomes us to be equally favourable to others, who may pof- 
fefs all thofe latent qualities from which our felf-admiration 
arifes. Difference of fentiment and conduc in little things is 
beneath the confideration of a wife man, who referves his cen- 
fure or applaufe for actions, more becoming the dignity of his 
nature, and more interefting to his happinefs. 

C. C. C. 
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On the Means of preferving the Healths of Children and 
grown Perfons,and of prolonging Life. 


By Tuomas Bepposs, JZ, D. of Brifiol. 
(Continued from Page 378.) 


OW itis agreed on all hands that a common cold, 
attended with arunning at the nofe and a cough, fuch as 

young and healthy people are particularly fubject to, is an in- 
flammation, It is an inflammation of the {mooth, moift fkin 
which lines the noftrils, wind-pipe, and the lungs. When a 
perfon travels in cold weather, the air, every time he draws his 
breath, brufhes his noftrils, wind-pipe, and lungs; and juft as 
is the cafe with the outward fkin, it makes thefe parts more 
liable to be inflamed by heat. If you attend to what happens 
to youin coming out of the cold air intoa warm room, you 
will firft of all perceive a glow within your noftrils and breatt 
as well as all over the furface of your body. Soon afterwards, 
more efpecially if you drink warm or {pirituous liquors, a dii- 
agreeable drynefs, or hufkinefs will be felt in the noftrils and 
breaft ; by and by, a fhort, dry, tickling cough will come on 5 
you will perhaps thiver alittle; this will make you draw nearer 
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the fire and drink fome more rum and water: But it will be all 
tono purpole. The more you try toheat yourfelf, the more 
chilly and uncomfortable will you become. For you are now 
1 for a fevere cold, which will be accompanied with a {mart 
ever. I with you with all my heart well rid of it, and fafe 
rom the complaints which fevere colds are apt to leave behind 
‘hem. Had you avoided the fire fide and the heating liquors; 
2nd walked about in the cool, gone quietly to bed, or taken 
ny means whatever to warm yourfelf gradually, all had been 
Well ; and you been perfectly able to go about your bufinels 
the next day.—After riding in the ruin, till I have been tho- 
roughly foaked, I have had a glow as if my ‘fkin had been on 
fire, merely from putting on dry cloaths and from the exercife 
attending the change of drefs. At the fame time I have felt 
within my noftrils the drynefs and heat thatis perceived at the 
beginning of a cold, which however I have always efcaped by 
Keeping cool and quiet for a time. I have known this exaQly 
to be the cafe with others ; and I have made ‘the obfervation fo 
often that [ am certain it is right. 

Elderly or weakly people may fay that upon going out of a 
warm room into a coid air they begin to cough immediately, 
I have feen it often. But this cough is of quite an oppofite 
nature to a common cold and the cough that accompanics it. 
You may under{tand this the better from another well-known 
fat. Leta ftrong healthy perfon plunge over-head in cold 
water ; on coming out, he will feel an agreeable glow, which 
is in truth a flight inflammation. Now let a weakly perfon do 
the fame; and he will feel no glow whatever; but be chilly 
and have a dull head-ach all day afterwards. Hence it appears 
that the young and ftout are d:fpofed to ftrong inflammations, 
but the old and feeble to diforders of an oppotite kind. 

But it docs not always happen that a cold, or a pleurily 
(which may be confidered asa cold of tke moft violent kind) 
is brought on by having the body firft cooled or wet, and then 
heated bya fire or {trong liquors. Aninflammatory fore throat, 
an inflammation of the bowels, the croup in children, or the 
rheuu.atifm may be the confequence, according as this or that 
part may happen at the time to be difpofed to inilammation. 

I have knowa a labouring man in a hard froft come home 
perifhing with cold, He has immediately flown to the fire, 
kept clofe by it till he went to bed, and in the mean time drank 
4 quantity of hot ale. By morning he has had a rheumatic 
fever, which, being ill treated, has left him a cripple for life. 
And if being too fuddenly heated can inflame a frozen _ 
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till it mortifies, why may not heat, incautioufly apslied, pro- 
duce that lefs violent inflammation, which takes place in rheue 
matic fever ? 

That pains of the limbs accompanied with fever, are atually 
produced when a perfon goes out of cold into heat, isa matter 
ucertained by very careful experiment. One Richard Ed- 





wards of Liverpool, an healthy man, twenty eight years of age, 


i with black hair and a ruddy complexion, went into fome freth 


water, which was about the temperature of mild weather in 
winter, viz. at 40° by the thermometer. He continued in 
this water thirty-four minutes, ahd then went into a warm 
bath at 90 degrees, that is, rather below blood heat—Here for 
the firft moments he felt warm, but his hands and feet were 
pained, and in two minutes, being {till in the warm water, he 
fell intoa very violent fhiver. “The water was now heated 
6 degrees, that is, it was made as warm as blood, but Edwards 
fill felt cold; he remained in the warm water about half an 
hour, and the heat was increafed 10 degrees above blood heat. 
He became very fick and languid, a cold fweat covered his 
face, and his pulfe grew very quick and feeble. He was, in 
confequence, removed into bed, but pafled a feverifh night, and 
next day, had wandering pains over his body, with great 
weaknefs, refembling the beginning ftage of a fever. 

Now it can make no difference whether a perfon pafs out 
of cold air or cold water into warm air or warm water ; andI 
have feen perfons, who had long been riding in the cold or 
wet, experience feverifh fhiverings after coming into a warm 
room, fitting near the fire, and drinking wine or ftrong liquors. 
Thefe fhiverings were the forerunners of avery fevere cold 


‘ ° 
or rheumatifm. 


It is not only warmth, fuddenly applied, that will throw 
any part of the body after it has been ftarved or benumbed, 
into violent action and bring on inflammation. Strong li- 
quors will do the fame ; and {fo will a vigorous habit of body 5 
jutt as in the cafe already mentioned, a ftout healthy perfon 
will feel a glow in coming out of the cold bath, which a feeble 
perfon will not, in any degree, feel. But thisis a nice queftian, 
and perfons of the faculty would be very apt to differ in their 
opinions upon it. ‘The rule, however, is plain and indifputable 5 
when the whole body or any part is chilled, bring it to its nae 
tural feeling and warmth by degrees. Heating it too fuddenly 
will bring on a cold, (which diforder ought to be called a ca- 
tarrh) or an inflammation of the chilled part, or fome inflam- 
Matory difeafe. Chilblains, as every old woman knows, are 
3D2 occafioned 
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occafioned by unwarily heating a cold hand or foot. Any 
breaking out, fubject to itch, will itch much more violently, 
if the part where it is, be firft chilledand then heated. The 
reafon appears very plain from what has been already faid. 

6.—Whena cold, attended with a cough, is faftening upon 
a perfon, what is proper to be done? This ought generally to 
be known, as the poor cannot afford, and others at firft feldom 
will take the pains, to feek advice. It is not right, then, in 
the beginning of a cold, to make the room where you fit 
warmer than ufual, to increafe the quantity of bed clothes, to 
wrap yourfelf in flannel, or to crink large draughts of piping 
hot barley water, boiled up with raifins, figs, liquorice root and 
the like. ‘This isthe right way to make the diforder worfe, as 
confining inoculated perfons im warm rooms tended to make 
the {mall pox more violent. Perhaps there would be hardly 
fuch a thing as a bad cold, if people, when they find it coming 
on, were to keep cool, to avoid wine and ftrong drink, and to 
confine themfelves for a fhort time to a fimple diet, as potatoes 
or other vegetables with toaft and water. I have known in- 
ftances of heat in the noftrils, difficulty of breathing, with a 
fhort, tickling cough, and other fymptoms threatning a violent 
cold, go off entirely in confequence of this plan being purfued, 
I have found the pulfe beat from 12 to 20 ftrokes ina minute 
lefs, after a perfon at the onfet of a cold had continued quiet 
three quarters of an hour in a cold room. In Odtober laf 
(1792) 1 knew a gentleman, who was violently attacked by 
the influenza, a diforder much refembling a common inflam- 
matory cold. He determined to try whether heat or cold beft 
agreed with his complaint. So, after going to bed, he would 
keep the bed-clothes upon him for half an hour, and then for 
half an hour throw off all but the fheet. When the bed-clothes 
were upon him, he was feverifh ; when they were off, he be- 
came cool, comfortable, and fleepy. He tried the effe& of 
heat and cold repeatedly; but at laft, while he was covered 
only with the fheet, he was overtaken by fleep, and in the morn- 
ing awaked well, a little weaknefs excepted. He had no 
more fever or difagreeable feelings. 

While it was yet a matter of difpute whether perfons in the 
fmall-pox fhould be kept hot or cool, the following among 
many other inftances of a like nature happened. A child, 
highly teverifh and delirious, was taken out of bed and held at 
an open North window in November, when the weather was 
very cold for the time of the year, and the ground covered 
over withinow. The child had been before carried about the 
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room, which feemed to relieve its diftrefs fomewhat, but not 
entirely. It was kept at the window for an hour, within which 
time the rambling of the head or delirium went off, and the 
{kin became cool. It was then put to bed and covered only 
with the fheet; in confequence it had the difeafe in a very 
mild manner, and inftead of being blinded while it had the dif- 
order, and pitted and feamed all its life after, it had only twenty 
or thirty puftules or pocks. 


(To be continued.) 





An Account of Calcutta, in Bengal, the Capital of the 
Britifh Dominions in the Eaft Indies 


[From «* Travels in India, during the Years 1780, 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, by William Hodges, R. A.” 


HE appearance of the country on the entrance of the 
Ganges, or Houghley river (this being only a branch of 
the Great Ganges) is rather unpromifing; a few bufhes at the 
water’s edge, forming a dark line, juft marking the diftinG@ion 
between {ky and water, are the only objects to be feen. As 
the fhip approaches Calcutta the river narrows ; that which is 
called the Garden Reach, prefents a view of handfome build 
ings, or a flat furrounded by gardens: Thefe are villas belong- 
ing to the opulent inhabitants of Calcutta. The veffel has no 
fooner gained one other reach of the river than the whole city 
of Calcutta burits upon the eye. This capital of the Britifh 
dominions in the eaft is marked by a confiderable fortref, on 
the fouth fide of the river, which is allowed to be, in ttrength 
and correctnefs of defign, fuperior to any in India. On the 
fore ground of the picture is the water gate of the fort, which 
reflects great honour on the talents of the engineer—the in- 
genious Colonel Polier. The glacis and efplanade are feen in 
perfpective, bounded by a range of beautiful and regular build- 
ings; and a confiderable reach of the river, with veflels of 
various claffes and fizes, from the largeft Inciamen tothe 
{malleft boat of the country, clofes the fcene. A plate, repre= 
fenting this yiew, from a picture taken cn the fpot, and admi- 
rably engraved by Mr. Byrne, an artift whofe reputation is not 
to be raifed by any eulogiuin in this place, is annexed, 

An European lands here in the midft of a great city, without 
pafling the outer draw-bridges of a fort; here are no centi- 
nels with the keen cye of fulpicion, no ftoppage of baggages 

‘The 
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The hofpitality which a ftranger experiences from the inhabi- 
tants, and particularly from thofe to whom he is recommended, 
correfponds exactly with the freedom of his admiffion into the 
city; and tht kindnefs which I experienced on this occafion 
from my much lamented friend, Henry Davies, Efg. late Ad- 
vocate-General of Bengal, can never be forgotten. 

The city of Calcutta extends from the weftern point of 
Fort William, along the banks of the river, almoft to the vil. 
lage of Coffipoor: That is about four and a half Englith 
miless The breadth im many parts is inconfiderable. The 
fircets are broad; the line of buildings, furrounding two fides 
of the efplanade of the fort, is magnificent ; and it adds greatly 
to the fuperb appearance, that the houfes are detached from 
each other, and iniulated in a great fpace. The buildings are 
all on a large fcale, from the necefiity of having a free circus 
lation of air, in a climate the heat of which is extreme. The 
general approach to the houles is by a flight of fteps, with great 
projeGling porticoes, or furrounded by colonades or arcades, 
which give them the appearance of Grecian temples ; and in- 
deed every houfe may be confidered as a temple dedicated to 
hofpitality, 

Calcutta, from a {mall and inconfiderable fort, which yet re- 
mains (and in which is the famous Black-hole, fo fatal to many 
of our countrymen in 1756), anda few warchoufes was foon 
raifed to a great and opulent city, when the government of the 
kingdom of Bengal fell into the hands of the Englifh, For 
its magnificence, however, it is indcbted folely to the liperal 
fpirit and excellent tafte of the late Governor-General ; and 
it muft be confeffed, that the firft houfe was raifed by Mr. 
Haftings, which deferves the names of architeéture: In fad, 
it is even in a purer ftyle than any that has been built fince, 
although it is ona {malicr fcale than many others. 

The mixture of Eu:opean and Afiatic manners, which may 
be obferved in Calcutta, is curious :—Coaches, phetons, fingle 
horfe chaifcs, with the pallankeens and hackeries of the na- 
tives—the pafling ceremonies of the Hindoos.—The different 
appearances of the fakirs—form a fight perhaps more novel 
and extraordinary than any city in the world can prefent toa 
ftranger. Some views in the city of Calcutta, publifhed by 
Mr. Daniel, are highly to be commended for their accuracy. 

When the fort of Calcutta was clofely befieged by Suraja 
Dowlah, Mr. Drake, the Governor, and many others, with 
feveral Jadies of the fettlement, efcaped to the Englith thips, 
then lying off the town, and which fhips fyll down as low as 
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Fulta, one third of the diftance to the mouth of the river, 
where they remained for feven months in the greateft diftrefs, 
both for provifions and every other article of neceflaries.— 
Mr. Gregory, a gentleman fince well knowa in the political 
world, and particularly for his knowledge in India affairs, and 
many years a Director of the Eaft India Company in London, 
ventured, in a very heavy gale of wind, in a country boat, to 
pafs Calcutta, and proceeded to Chandenagore, to folicit affif- 
tance from the French Governor, who received him with all 
the perfonal politenefs that is the mark of that nation, but 
without offering any thing to remove the diftrefs of the Eng- 
lifh at Fulta. From the French Mr. Gregory proceeded to 
the Dutch fettlement at Chinfurah, where he was received 
with unaffected good manners and friendlinefs, After relating 
the diftreffes his countrymen laboured under, the Dutch Go- 
vernor prepared for their relief ; and his lady went round the 
fettlement and procured linen and other articles, for the accom- 
modation and comfort of the ladies; and, in the courfe of two 
days, the Governor difpatched a floop, under the care cf Mr. 
Van Staten, their Commander in Chief, to the Englith, loaded 
with feveral articles of provifions, many cheits of wince, and 
twenty leaguers of arrack, for the ufe of the people. At the 
fame time this humanity was fhewn to the people on board the 
thips, the Governor’s houfe was fo filled with the diftrefled that 
had efcaped from Calcutta, that he and his family were obliged 
to fleep on board a budgerow in the river. The name of the 
Dutch Governor, Mr. Adrian Bildam, muft ever be remem- 
bered by the Englifh with refpect. 





INTERESTING TRIAL 


nD 3 


BRISTOL SESSIONS of GAOL DELIVERY. 
Monpay, April 14, 1794. 
The Kine verfus Richarp Vininc Perry, £/j. 


HE prifoner, who was removed by Habeas Corpus to the 
prifon of the above city from the county-prifon in 
Southwark, was this morning brought up, and arraigned on an 
indi@ment charging him with forcibly taking away Clemen- 
tina Cierke from the boarding-{chool of Miis Mills, fhe being 
under the age of fixtcen years 5 and with marrying her againtt 
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her confent, contrary to an old ftatute paffed in the third year 
of Henry VII. which conftitutes fuch an offence capital felony, 

This indi&tment was opened by Mr. Griffith, and amplified 
by Mr. Nathaniel Bond, who prefaced his ftatement of faéts 
by a very handfome exordium, and, after charging the prifoner 
with taking the child and the property of a worthy meritorious 
family by force from f{chool (a child le had {carcely ever feen 
before), and dragging her to Scotland, where they underwent 
the cold ceremony of a marriage, he called a clerk in the Pre. 
rogative Court of Canterbury, who produced the probate of 
the will and codicil of George Ogilvie, whereby it appeared, 
and was admitted, that Mrs. Perry, late Clementina Clerke, 
was entitled to a very large eftate in Jamaica as tenant for life 
with limitations to her heirs. 

A Mr. Molcombe then proved, that Mr. Ogilvie was pof- 
fefled of this eftate. 

Mrs. Barbara Ogilvie faic, fhe married the late Mr. Ogilvie, 
and knew Mifs Clerke, his niece, abcut four months before fhe 
went to Mifs Moore at Briftol, whither fhe conducted her, 
and left her; and that fhe was then about ten years old, that 
is, in the year 1785 or 1786. But, {peaking to this fact, by 
report only, it was refifted as infufficient, when a certificate of 
her baptifin was produced, as procured by George Stuart, from 
the regiftry at Banff, dated April 29, 1776. This, however, 
being no proof of her birth, was of no weight. Mrs. Ogil- 
vie then faid, her hufband died in January, 1791, and Mrs, 
Perry’s father in February following ; and that the knew very 
little of William Gordon, who paid her {chool-bills. 

Mifs Mills faid fhe kept a boarding-fchool for young ladies 
in Briftol, and that Mifs Clerke had been with her about one 
year and a quarter—that fhe was modeft, amiable, and 
obliging, timid, and not forward—that fhe heard of the death 
of her father, by a letter which Mifs Mills opened, and was 
much agitated—that, on the 18th of March, 1791, a chaile 
came to her door witha man in livery, who delivered her a 
note, written in the name of Mr. Gordon, requefting her to 
fend Mils Clerke to his houfe, where fome relation from Scot- 
Jand had lately arrived—that Mifs Clerke feemed very in- 
ditterent about going, and afked her and her fifter to go with 
her, which, for very trifling reafons, they declined—that her 
jervant, Betty Baker, left her the day before this, and never 
returned, leaving behind her all her clothes and a quarter’s 
wages; that fhe went tolive with the prifoner, to whofe houle 
Miis Uleske was carried, infteadof Mr. Gordon’s. Here, on 
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being atked what fhe thought of the ftate of Mifs Clerke’s 
mind at the time fhe went into the chaife, asto her going to 
Mr. Gordon’s, an objc€tion in point of law was made to any 
anfwer fhe might make, as it might influence the Jury to think 
that an inference of continued force was practifed on Mils 
Clerke, whom Mr, Bond declined to examine for the prifoner, 
This produced an elaborate argument between the Countel, 
in which Mr. Erfkine and Mr. Fieluing poured fortha very 
affecting torrent of eloquence, that brought tears into their 
own, and all the eyes in Court. 

This argument being clofed in favour of the prifoner, Wil- 
liam Gordon faid, the note written in his name was not his 
hand-writing ; that Mifs Clerke had been once at his houfe, 
but he had no acquaintance with her uncle. On being afked 
whether he faid any thing ina coffee-houfe or other public 
place about Mr. Ogilvie, which Mr. Bond had ftated he had, 
his anfwer was rejected. 

John Jones faid, he was a poftilion at the White Hart in 
Briftol ; that, in March, 1791, he drove a poft-coach to Stoke’s 
Croft turnpike, where he ftaid one hour and a half, then 
turned back. Some man called tohim, by the Full Moon, to 
take up at Mr. Perry’s, where he ftopped about a minute ; 
that a lady then got into the coach, with her fervant, and three 
gentlemen, all of whom he drove to Newport, eighteen miles 
from Briftol, and the road to Gloutefter; that they there 
changed horfes, while they fat in the coach, and he faw them go 
off the other ftage. 

On his crofs-examination by Mr. Fielding, he faid, they all 
appeared very cheerful and happy ; galloping, helter-fkelter, to 
be married in Scotland. 

Jofeph Paifley, commonly called the Blackfmith Parfon, 
now appeared; ‘* ahuge mafs”’ (fays the narrator) ** of Acti 
and blood, brimful of brandy, clothed in black, and difmal in 
his look.” He faid, he lived at Gretna-Green, where he 
married Mr. Perry and Mrs. Perry about three years ago: 
He then produced the certificate he had granted, which Mr. 
Perry had loft on the road, and which was afterwards found by 
aftranger in the country. It was filled up by Mr. Perry, 
who wrote his own name and Mifs Clerke’s. He faid further, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Perry’s heads were bound up, in conle- 
quence of their being turned over in their coach ; but that 
they appeared like other people—that they bzhaved well 
enough, and he faw nothing amifs in them, ‘The marriage 
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ceremony is very fhort, and the parties ftaid with him about 
an hour. 

Mary Thatcher, late Mifs $. Mills, faid fhe went to Mr, 
Gordon’s, but Mifs Clerke had not been there; that the went 
near Scotland with Mr. Weeksy the tavern-keeper at Briftol, 
and her young brother; and met a chaile on Cumberland 
Common, in which were Mr. Perry, Mifs Clerke, Betty 
Baker, and another man: oat fhe called out, * For God’s 
fake, Mifs Clerke, rae ik KS when Mr. Perry jumped up from 
his feat, held up a piftol to her face, and faid, ** There is no 
Mifs Clerke here, but Mrs, Perry is :” That Weeks faid, 


“© Perry, let Mifs Mills fpeak a word to her ;” when he ane 
fwered, * Not one word, by God!—drive on !”* that the 
road was narrow, and they were obliged todrive contrary ways; 


that fhe, Mifs M [ills, ¢ came back to Briftol, and had noknow. 
ledge of Mr. Perry; nor did fhe halite that he and Mifs 
Clerke ever knew each other before; and that fhe purfued 
them in Flanders. 
Mary Baker was produced, but taken away ina fainting-fit 
The evidence on the part of the profecution being clofed— 
Mr, Erfkine faid, the moft material quettion, though in- 
volved in the former arguments, remained undecided ; namely, 
the propriety of admitting the evidence of Mrs. Perry. It 
was not, he faid, the privilege of Ceefar’s wife to be unful- 
ona: but - all our wives, It was indecent even to think 
1 deviate from truth ; and therefore he called 
Mrs sho fat in the front of the Court, between Mr. 
Eri Sie, Mr. Miils, Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Dawes ; and the 





HS, 
being — another argument ‘equalls elaborate took place 
on the ¢ admiflibility of her evidence, as a wife de jure; which 
being ery he ly determined in the affirmative, the Lady rofe, 


with the appearance of much innocence; and with a pleafing 
confidence. Herea loud cry in the hall from above a thoue 
* Perry for ever !” 
srry faid, the voluntarily left Mifs Mills in March 

he knew who fent the chaife, and that fhe was 
Vir. Perry’s, The plan ef her elopement was fettled 
between Mr. Perry and herfe lf; Betty Baker waited at Mr. 
Perry’s by her defire; that fhe had oiten feen Mr. Perry 5 and 
though he had conceived an affection for her, that fhe did not 
thiek it was for lucre; and that two letters had been fent her 
by Mr. Perry, propofing the plan of elopement, one of which 
the anfwered; and that, when the chaife was at the door, Mifs 
Mills afked her, whether fhe fhould go along w.ta her ? when 
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he faidy Yes, to avoid fufpicion ; that fhe underftoud perfeétly 
well fhe was going to Gretna Green to be married to Mr. 
Perry ; that the thoughts on the fubject of her and Mr. Perry 
were communicated through the medium of a fervant ; and 
that fhe was perf2€tly fatisfied in every refpect. 

On her crofs examination, fhe faid, fhe had known Mr, 
Perry about a month before the left Mifs Mills ; and had often 
fen him in her walks with her {chool-mates to the Down, 
when fhe conceived an affe€tion for him ; but that fhe had no 
converfation with him till fhe was in her houfe. Here a cavil 
sofe between Mr. Erfkine and Mr. Bond, on the indelicacy of 
thelatter crofs-examining the lady at all. 

Here the evidence being clofed for the prifoner, the Re- 
corder, Mr. Gibbs, addrefied the jury, faying, that indepen- 
dently of Mrs. Perry’s evidence, the whole that they had 
heard before, was fo flight, that they could not hefitate a mo- 
ment in finding the prifoner Not Guilty. 

The Jury found the prifoner Not Guilty; and when their 
verdict was known, loud acclamations burft forth in the Hall, 
and continued fer half anhour. The horfes were taken from 
Mr. and Mrs Perry’s carriage, and they were drawn by the 
people to their houfe at Clifton; and their Counfel conducted 
from Court up Broad-ftreet with ten or a dozen hearty cheers. 
The bells rang on the occafion throughout the city. 





preteen ee He ee a 


A CAUTION. 


ARRIERS and others, who may be employed in looking 

after horfes, are cautioned again{ft the too common prac- 
ticeof giving them phyfic out of glafs bottles ; a perfon hav- 
ing done fo a few days ago, the poor animal broke and fwal- 
lowed part of the bottle, by which he died in the moft excru- 
ciating pain. 





Anfwer, by Hermes, to WV. Upjchn’s Queflion, inferted the gth of 
Decembe Ye 


HERE is infinitely more labour than {kill required to 
refolve this queftion, the numbers being fo large and 
the final equation fuchan high one. I fhall not, therefores 
attempt to find the root of the final equation as it ftands, but 
reduce it to a more Convenient form. 
3E2 Thus 
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Thus: By tranfpofing a, and extracting the fquare root on 





both fides we have bx—x'= /a+x, whence by tta nfpofie 





tion, &c. x*-++4/a-+x+x=b. From which eqiation (let a 
and b be what they will), the valucof x may be foiarid as fol- 
lows: Subftitute rte for x, omitting all the powers of ¢ 
above the firft, conformably to the rule in page 174° of Simp- 
fon’s Algebra, and we fhall have (making m=a+r, and n=b 
poet, 4e+a/m+e+r4e=n. Burt part of this equation 
will be tranfcrmed by theorems 1 and 2 in the page above ree 
ferred to; b = as furds will be concerned, which might make 
confufion in the printing, I fhall beg leave toomitit. Now 
to find an aflitrnpt on for 1, it ts obvious from the fecond given 
equaticn, that if y (as is reafonable ~ fuppofe) is confiderably 
Jeis than x, and that *V¥ b= 50.74, &c. mutt be nearly the va- 
lue of x; take, the refors, r=:50.74, and we fhall readily de- 
rive §22530.180896 e+4+2.5299297550—.4978241722e = 
1574. 129573738401, which contracted gives 522530, 
1311135 €=1571.5990439828, and therefore €=.003007, 
&c. and x= = 5743007 whence it ¢ eee that if 50.743 is 
not the e xact v: alue of X, it ms ufl be excecdi: igly near. By fub- 
{tituting itin the firft equation it gives y*6.4; but in the fe- 
cond y=6.4. Hence it is pl. Hy ‘that the propofer in making 
the firft equation, ufed the value of y inftead of its {qui ey 
and confequently a fhould have been == 105415.19692704 
and then the exact valucs of x and y = 50.743 and 64 
refpectively. 





*,* Wehave reecived the like anfwer from J, B. Chivers, 
of St. Auftell. 





Anfwer, by Eremita, of Weflon Zoyland, to Sobrius’s Enigma, 
inferted February 10. 


TS by ABILITY fcience man learns, 
And fold:ers martial exercife difcern. 


Anfwery by Je ae : Toulmin ’ of B 77} “iflapley to the ate ade , infer tea 
P eoruary I7. 
VY in the garden oft is feen, 
Anda BRIDGE doth o’er the water gleam. 
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fn ANAGRAM, by T. K. of Gulval. 


Scripture name if you tranfpole, 
f An element you will difclofe. 


= _ — ES Saree 


A REBUS, by R. Bennetts, near Penzance. 


WO-SEVENTHS of a fruit, ye bards, is requir’d 5 
And two-thirds of a jewel repeat ; 
Now add half of a liquor by goffips admir’d 5 
And you'll have a {cience compleat, 


—_— ee Sener eo tS collbeinnalintias sinnmncttietllalintanats > 


4A CHARADE, by Sheptenien/is. 


“TO what’s frequently us’d to enliven the chace, 
i _ Add the principal part of a pump, 
Twill make a dull perfoo oft quicken his pace, 
And in merry mood caper and jump. 





A REBUS, by Robert Scribbler, of Aveton Gifford, 


N Indian pickle firft recite ; 
A moving engine then unite; 
A wicked man you’ll now defcribe; 
And one of Fleva’s lovely tribe; 
A fort of writ you next muft te tls 
And laft a colour know n full weil: 
Find the initials, join the fa Uy 
And you wiil vicw my fifter’s name. 
ACAOKK HORACIO ARO OR BOK EE 
** TVe car nefily requeft our Correfpon: lents to be more careful 
to render the differ nt Productions they je nd correél, that we may 






not be oblige | ta leave them out on Account of t hewr kes ant of Mice 
rit.—]Ve wauld alfo caution the lv riters of Enigin » Rebs uses, 
Charades de Queftions, eS c. Fc. agai aft fen ing aily i hee sare 


original, 

It Our Correfpondents are requefied to obferve that it is ex~ 
pected they, foul: L pay the Pojlage of t th cir Letters, and that others 
wife they will not fee what they fe end i tnferteds 


POETRY. 




















Pr © ££. TF.8:% 


The FIELD of BATTLE 


AINTLY bray’d the battle’s roar, 
Diftant, down the hollow wind ; 
Panting Terror fled before, 
Wounds and Death were left behind. 


The War-fiend curs’d the funken day 
That check’d his fierce purfuit too foon ; 
While, fcarcely lighting to the prey, 
Low hung, and lour’d the bloody moon; 


The field, fo late the hero’s pride, 

Was now with various carnage fpread ; 
And floated with a crimfon tide, 

That drench’d the dying and the dead! 


O’er the fad fcene of drearieft view, 
Abandon’d all to horrors wild, 

With frantic ftep, Maria flew, 
Maria! Sorrow’s early child ! 


By duty led, for every vein 

Was warm’d by Hymen’s pureft flame; 
With Edgar o’er the wintry main 

She lovely, faithful wanderer, came. 


For well fhe thought a friend fo dear 
In darkeft hours might joy impart ; 
Her warrior, faint with toil might chear, 
Or foothe her bleeding warrior’s fmart. 


Tho’ look’d for long—in chill affright, 
(The torrent burfting from her eye) 
She heard the fignal for the fight— 


While her foul trembled in a figh. 
She 
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She heard, and clafp’d him to her breaft, 

Yet fcarce could urge th’ inglorious ftay ; 
His manly heart the charm confeft 

Then broke the charm—and rufh’d away ! 


Too foon, in few—but deadly words, 
Some flying ftraggler breath’d to tell, 

That, in the foremoft ftrife of fwords, 
The young, the gallant Edgar fell ! 


She preft to hear—fhe caught the tale— 
At every found her blood congeal’d ! 

With terror bold—with terror pale, 
She fprung to fearch the fatal field, 


O’er the fad fcene, in dire amaze, 

She went—with courage not her own— 
On many a corpfe fhe caft her gaze, 

And turn’d her ear to many a groan! 


Drear Anguifh urged her to prefs 

Full many a hand, as wild fhe mourn’d : 
Of comfort glad, the drear carefs 

The damp, chill, dying hand return’d! 


Her ghaftly Hope was well nigh fled— 
When, late, pale Edgar’s form fhe found, 
Half-bury’d with the hoftile dead, 
And bor’d with many a grifly wound : 


She knew—fhe funk—the night-bird fcream’d, 
The moon withdrew her troubled light, 
And left the fair, tho’ fall’n the feem’d, 
To worfe than death—and deepeft night. 








On the Return of the Marquis Cornwallis. 
By J. Crane, 12D, of Wells. 


<< Ajpice ut infignis fpoliis CORNWALLIS opimis 
“6 Ingreditur—victorque viros fupereminet omnes 1”? 

VIRGIL. 

Y nature gifted for fupreme command, 

To curb the tyrant of a diftant and, 

9 Cornwallis 
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Cornwallis left with zeal his native fhore, 

And led—where Britons never march’d before. 
The bold ufurper—and the land opprefs’d— 

His valour quell’d—and timely aid redrefs’d ; 

In which fuch matchlefs deeds his arms atchiev’d, 
Th’ hiftoric page would fcarcely be believ’d ; 
But that whole nations refcu’d, will hand down 
To times remote, his fame and high renown. 
At!ength—all toils o’ercome—all dangers paft— 
And peace and happinefs fecur’d at laft ; 

(For wife in council—as to arms inur’d, 

What valour gain’d—his wifdom ftill fecur’d ; ) 
Propitious gales from India waft him o’er, 
Welcome—thrice welcome to the Britith thore ! 
Like fam’d Marcellus, rich with forcign fpoils, 
The due reward of great and arduous toils ; 
Triumphant founds on ev’ry fide prevail, 

His glad return, both King and country, hail. 

So valour merits—and fo Monarchs praite ; 

And fuch the honours which Britannia pays 

Her darling chie-—whofe purpofe, end, and fame, 
And firft ambition, ’tisto merit fame ; 

A fame which future heroes fhall infpire, 

And future bards with facred rapture fire. 








An SF, it A&A & 


E few, who here by contemplation led, 
Inipe& the ftory of the filent dead ; 
Who o’er the early and the aged bier, 
Alike can drop the fympathetick tear; 
Survey this ftone—and pay the tribute due 
‘To him, who once could think and feel like you. 
Free from reproach, life’s bufy courfe he ran, 
Retign’d to God, benevolent to man: 
‘Truth, Honetty, and Virtue fill’d his foul, 
Glow’d in his breaft, and rul’d without controul. 
‘Tho’ from that breaft life’s vital {park is fled, 
Tho’ now his body refts among the dead ; 
From this cold manfion freed, nis foul fhall rife 
‘To life that wakes for ever in the fkics. 
L. D. 


March 31, 1794+ 
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